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man with honor or disgrace, according to his deserts. There were
then sitting in state upon the bench two censors, Gellius and Lentultis,
inspecting the knights, who were passing by in muster before them,
when Pompey was seen coming down into the forum, with all the
ensigns of a consul, but leading his horse in his hand. When he
came up, he bade his lictors make way for him, and so he led his
horse to the bench; the people being all this while in a sort of a maze,
and all in silence, and the censors themselves regarding the sight
with a mixture of respect and gratification. Then the senior censor
examined him: "Pompeius Magnus, I demand of you whether you
have served the full time in the wars that is prescribed by the law?"
*'Yes," replied Pompey, with a loud voice, "I have served all, and all
under myself as general." The people hearing this gave a great
shout, and made such an outcry for delight, that there was no appeas-
tng it; and the censors rising from their judgment-seat accompanied
him home to gratify the multitude who followed after, clapping1 their
hands and shouting.
Pompey's consulship was no$v expiring, and yet his difference with
Crassus increasing, when one Caius Aurelius, a knight, a man who
had declined public business all his lifetime, mounted the hustings,
and addressed himself in an oration to the assembly, declaring that
Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, commanding him to tell the
consuls that they should not give up office until they were friends.
After this was said, Pompey stood silent, but Crassus took him by
the hand, and spoke in this manner: "I do not think, fellow-citizens,
that I shall do anything mean or dishonorable in yielding first to Pom-
pey, whom you were pleased to ennoble with the title of Great, when
as yet, he scarce had a hair on his face; and granted the honor of
two triumphs before he had' a place in the senate." Hereupon they
were reconciled and laid down their office. Crassus resumed the
manner of life which he had always pursued before; but Pompey in
the great generality of causes for judgment declined appearing on
either side, and by degrees withdrew himself totally from the forum,
showing himself but seldom in public; and, whenever he did, it was
with a great train after him. Neither was it easy to meet or visit
him without a crowd of people about him; he was most pleased to
make his appearance before large numbers at once, as though he
wished to maintain in this way his state and majesty, and as if he
held himself bound to preserve his dignity from contact with the
addresses and conversation of common people. And life in the robe
of peace is only too apt to lower the reputation of men that have
grown great by arms, who naturally find difficulty in adapting them-
selves to the habits of civil equality. They expect to be treated as
the first in the city, even as they were in the camp; and on the other
Jhand, men ;who in war were nobody think it intolerable if in the